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ABSTRACT 

WITH THE LOSS OF THE ORIGINAL RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION 
; OF EDUCATION AND ITS INCREASING SECULARIZATION, THERE HAS BEEN A 
I SHIFT IN DEFINITION OF THE TEACHER'S ROLE- IN ATTEMPTING TO PREPARE 
! PERSONS FOR ASSUMING THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THIS ROLE, EDUCATION HAS 
j RELIED ON TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS AS EXTERNAL ELEMENTS OF CONTROL 
INSTEAD OF THE EARLIER TENDENCY TO ASSUME THE RECRUIT WAS CONTROLLED 
BY INTERNAL ELEMENTS OF MOTIVATION AND COMMITMENT- IT WAS 
HYPOTHESIZED THAT PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS DO PRODUCE A 
SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN THE TEACHER'S ATTITUDE CONCERNING KNOWLEDGE OF 
METHODS TO BE USED IN HIS ROLE PERFORMANCE, BUT THAT THEY DO NOT 
PRODUCE A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN HIS ATTITUDE CONCERNING TEACHING 
SKILLS, HIS IMAGE OF PROFESSIONALIZATION, OR HIS SPIRIT OF 
PROFESSIONALIZATION.. A QUESTIONNAIRE TO MEASURE ATTITUDE ON THESE 
FOUR ASPECTS CF TEACHER ROLE WAS ADMINISTERED TO THE 1955-1956 
EDUCATION MAJORS (189) OF GENEVA AND WESTMINSTER COLLEGES 
I (PENNSYLVANIA) BEFORE AND AFTER PROFESSIONAL TRAINING (STUDENT 
I TEACHING SEMESTER)- THE 16 FACTOR PERSONALITY TEST WAS ALSO 

ADMINISTERED AND PERSONAL BACKGROUND DATA COLLECTED. FACTOR ANALYSIS 
! OF DATA SHOWED THAT WHILE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PROFESSIONAL IMAGE, 
METHODS, AND SKILL BECAME MORE POSITIVE, ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
| PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT WAS NEGATIVELY INFLUENCED. (DISCUSSION OF 
j FINDINGS EXPLORES THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE UNPREDICTED 
INFLUENCES OF STUDENT TEACHING, PERSONALITY AND CULTURAL FACTORS, 
STUDENT DISENCHANTMENT AND REALITY SHOCK, AND THE BIFURCATED VALUE 
[ SYSTEM OF A CLANGING CULTURE.) (JS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Let not many of you become teachers, my brethren, for you 

•know that we who teach shall be judged toith greater strictness, 

\ (James 3:1 RSV) 

As the role of the teacher has be\en changing and becoming 
more complex, serious questions have been raised about the adequacy 
of teacher training programs. In an earlier day, the close linkage 
of the ministry with education resulted in a duality of function 
and role performance in education. The profession did not have to 
rely upon its own devices, however, to indoctrinate the recruit 
into the field. Many fledgling teachers felt ‘'called" into edu- 
cation as though it were a religious endeavor. In other ways, 
also, the teacher relied on religious precepts for determining 
his role behavior. 

With the secularization of society, however, education has 
had to develop its own system of professionalizing mechanisms. 

The problem has been complicated by the fact that much of the 
religious significance of the teacher’s contribution to society 
remains in the form of professional values. Yet, without the 
support of the religious institution, the teacher s role has 
become somewhat ambiguous and the public image of this role is 
similarly confused. In attempting to prepare persons for assuming 
the responsibilities of this role, education has relied on teacher 
training programs as external elements of control instead of the 
earlier tendency to assume that the recruit was controlled by 
internal elements of motivation and commitment. The problem is 

4 V 
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whether the teacher training program, as a proiessionalizing 
device, has been adequate for preparing the teacher for his new 
role . 

Students of teacher training programs are not completely 
clear as t< how the problem is to be solved. While some suggest 
the impor lance of increased care being employed in selecting 
students for training, others believe the weaknesses are located 
in the programs themselves. The former position implies that the 
teacher’s role is largely controlled by internal personality 
characteristics while the latter suggests the importance of pro- 
fessionalizing devices external to the individual. What has been 
generally lacking are attempts to isolate the components of the 
teacher's role. This study suggests that the teacher's role is 
dichotomized into specific teaching and general professional 
components. These are further divided into the categories of 
professional image and spirit and teaching skills and methods. It 
is further hypothesized that while teacher training programs may 
produce a significant change in the area of methods, they do not 
significantly alter the teacher's image, spirit, or skills. 

This study further argues that the personality of the 
teacher is a critical factor in his role performance. Some 
linkage of personality characteristics with skills and spirit, in 
particular, is assumed to exist. Thus, preparation for the 
teacher's role cannot be controlled exclusively by this externa]- 

I 

factor of professionalizing devices. Rather, a significant por- 
tion of it is presumed to remain latent in the personality of the 
individual. Xn addition, the professional image of the teacher 
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is probably too complex to be adequately conveyed to the student 
teacher . 

By administering questionnaires to teacher trainees before 
and after the student teaching program, it can be determined 
whether teacher training causes any significant changes in their 
attitudes toward the role. Further, there is the opportunity to 
study possible significant correlation of personality character- 
istics with aspects of the professional image. 

Summarizing, it may be noted that the adequacy of teacher 
training programs as professionalizing devices in education is 
brought into question here. It is quite likely, however, that the 
problem cannot be limited to student teaching itself. The clear 
response which education makes to the needs of society suggests 
that the problem may best be understood in terms of the changing 
and complex nature of the teacher's role. In any case, if such 
programs are inadequate, then it will be necessary to provide for 
their adjustment to the professional needs of education or recog- 
nize that they may never be a substitute for the calling. It is 
hoped that some clarification of this problem will be forthcoming 



in this study. 



L SECULARIZATION OF EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 

A. Religious Foundation of Education 

At its inception, education is profoundly religious in its 
orientation. Such a relationship is not superficial. Rather it 
is inherent in the intellectual problems and role obligations which 
are common to both religion and education. With the resultant 
tension, a dialogue is entered into between these two inquiring 
forces which attempt to understand and communicate some of the 
meaning of the world. 

In its earliest stages, education is diffuse in that knowl- 
edge may be given by any unspecialized member of society to all of 
the others. The dissemination of such knowledge, however, carries 
with it an element of social power which is readily devolved upon 
specially designated social functionaries. Quite early, the main 
sphere of this knowledge is centered in the sciences and their 
concern with the nature of the world. In this way, the priest 
becomes the means by which not only the dissemination of knowledge, 
but its control as well, becomes a concern of religion. Indeed, 
these elements of knowledge and learning have little value in them- 
selves. It is only by virtue of the relations which they have with 



lMax Weber, From Max We ber: Essays in Sociology , trans. 

and ed. H. H. Gerth and C . Wright Mills (New York: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1946), pp . 350-357. A more complete expost ion of the 
argument for these statements is provided here. 
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religious belief systems that they become an inseparable element 

p 

in these systems. 

It is of particular significance for our purposes to note 

3 

that differing religious functionaries may become educators. 
Initially, sorcerers, concerned with military objectives, became 
keepers of myths and sagas and trained young warriors to develop 
a proper heroic attitude. As tradition became more inclusive and 
religion functioned for more diverse purposes, it was the priest 
upon whom the responsibility for educating youth ultimately rested. 
There is a tendency for religion to become more literary with an 
increased reliance on books and written doctrinal statements, 
however, and at this point, the more rational lay thinker comes 
into conflict with the priest over control of education. From 
these laymen, however, prophets arose in opposition to the 
priests and attempted to provide a new interpretation of the 
meaning of the world. In this manner, "prophetic as well as 
priestly religions have repeatedly stood in intimate relation 
with rational intellectualism M and have provided for the basis of 
the development of education 



^Emile Durkheim, Education and Sociology , trans. 

Sherwood D. Fox (Glencoe, 111.: The Free Press, 1956), pp . 95~97. 

~^Weber , op . cit . , pp. 351-352. 

4 Ibid. While Weber and Durkheim are in implicit agreement 
on the importance of the priest as an educator, their particular 
interests cause them to go in different directions on this matter 
of the secularization of education. Concerned with the moral im- 
plications of education, Durkheim leaves open the question of sec- 
ularization, while Weber is more quick to close it and center his 
attention on the matter of roles. Since Weber's orientation to 
educational roles is more pertinent for this svady, he becomes a 
more ready support for the developing argument. 
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The linkage of religion with education in the development 
of American society is well known and readily documented. The 
earliest laws in America claimed that education should remove the 
ignorance of non-believers so as to provide for "the true knowledge 
and worship of God." 5 Particularly in Virginia and Massachusetts, 
education was promoted by the state and its dominant religious 
interests so that the individual could learn to read scripture. 

In this sense, religious functionaries maintained the power to 
disseminate and control knowledge, as described earlier. 

indeed, one could justifiably maintain that "early educa- 
tion in this country was totally dominated by Protestant religious 
values." 6 Particularly in New England, this domination was cen- 
tered in a public school system of education. While the 1606 
charter of Virginia made general provisions for the education of 
the unlearned heathen, it was in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
1624 that the clergy ordered each town of fifty householders to 
provide someone to teach the children to read and write. 7 In this 
spirit, religion continued to wield the dominant influence over 
American education until opposing forces usurped some of this 
function from religious groups which were becoming increasingly 
divisive. Corwin suggests that it was the business interests of 



5h. Otto Dahlke, V alues in Culture and Classroom (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1958), p. 15. 

^Ronald Corwin , A Sociology of Education (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1965), p. 71. 

^Dahlke, op. cit . , pp. 16-17. 
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society which replaced the religious in their influence over educa- 
tion. 8 Accepting the general Weberian thesis concerning the impact 
of Protestantism on the development of capitalism, it is his con- 
tention that education became less moralistic and increasingly 
materialistic in order to serve the needs of the nation and the 
business class. 

The importance of this claim is that it does help to point 
up the fact, already alluded to, that at some point in the develop- 
ment of a society, education becomes secularized. In addition, 
there is implicit in this argument the belief that educators vary 
in their commitment to education and their motivation for teaching. 
This last point is of critical importance to this study and should 
be considered in more detail. 

B. The ••Calling" of the Teacher 

Referring to his claim that "moral authority is the 
dominant quality of the educator," Durkheim argues that it is the 
function of the teacher to interpret the moral beliefs of society. 9 
Indeed, Durkheim likens the teacher to the priest who has authority 
because of the "high idea that he has of his calling." 10 From this 
perspective, one gains the sense of an altruism and dedication to 
moral principles which are deemed necessary in the teacher. Sig- 
nificantly, Durkheim does not identify the teaching role with the 



8 Corwin, op . c i t . , pp . 72-78. 

^Durkheim, op . c it . , pp . 88. 

10 



Ibid . , p . 89 . 
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religious; they are separate though similarly motivated. It 
appears to be this ''moral authority" which characterizes the educa- 
tor and which Durkheim apparently refers to as a "calling" or 
point of identity between these two roles. 

While Durkheim considers the strengthening of society's 
moral life to be the dominant function of education, Weber isolates 
two separate ends: to awaken charisma and to impart specialized 

expert training. ^ The first type attempts to arouse a personal 
gift of grace while the second attempts to train a child for use- 
fulness in administrative purposes. Between these two ideal types 
are found all of those forms of education which may provide for 
the student's preparation for life of either a religious or mundane 
character. In addition, these extreme forms represent those two 
types of social structure which provide such a dominant part of 
Weber's work; the irrational or charismatic and the rational or 
bureaucratic . ^ 

Weber is quite clear that the German word "Beruf" or, in 
English, "calling," refers to "a religious conception, that of a 
task set by God."-^ The individual fulfilled his calling when 



l^The similarity of Durkheim ' s views with Weber's on this 
subject will again become readily apparent. In characteristic 
fashion, however, the particular views of society held by these two 
thinkers prevents them from coming to a complete merger of thought. 

■^Weber , op. cit . , p. 426. 

•^As in all of Weber's analyses, these two types do not 
stand in clear opposition to one another. Thus, "the warrior hero 
or the magician also needs special training and the expert official 
is generally not trained exclusively for knowledge." Ibid . 

i^Max Weber , The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capital - 
ism , trans. Talcott Parsons (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

1930), p. 79., 
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he accomplished the obligations of his role as defined by society. 

In this sense, calling is not limited to the religious realm. 

Indeed, Parsons refers to it as “the devotion to a task lor its 
own sake without ulterior motives,"^ Nevertheless, the stress 
placed upon calling as a religious phenomenon is clear, particu- 
larly for the ethical religion of faith , ^ On the level of the 
individual, it is the prophet who most clearly manifests the 
charismatic nature of his calling. The anti-rational attitude he 
assumes clearly sets him in opposition to the priests who represent 
the bureaucratic structure. 

Such an attitude of a religious faith of salvation “brings 
about, directly or indirectly, that 'sacrifice of the intellect' 
in the interests of a trans- intellectual , distinctive quality of 
absolute surrender and utter trust. “I-? The salvation religion, 
then, attempts to transcend the realm of the intellect, thereby 
training for the irrational or charismatic life as previously 
noted. Yet, as Weber argues, “this type of religion constantly 
seeks to adapt intellectuaXism to its own purposes."^® Clearly, 
there ii suggested a merger of a salvation religion with education, 



15 Max Weber , The Theory of Social and Economic Organization , 
trans, A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York;' Oxford 
University Press, 1947), p, 33, 

Ib'rhis reference to calling as a religious element is more 
often implied than stated. A particularly lucid passage clarify- 
ing this point is found in Max Weber , The Sociology of Religion , 
trans. Ephraim Fischoff (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1965), 

pp, 192-200. 

i? Ibid , , p. 196 » 
i®Ibid., p. 197. 
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partially because of the need to resolve the tension between 
these two forces , and partial ly because of the need to tram youth 
for a trans- intellectual , charismatic life. At the very root of 
Weber's work, however, is the contention that these charismatic 
forms become routinized, resulting in the development of rational 
forms . In this way, a form of education having the original goal 
of training for the charismatic life may lead into education for 
the bureaucratic. 

At this point in the development of the argument, we note 
two separate strands of thought which require separate attention. 
First, there appears to be the idea of an occupation which has a 
distinctly religious dimension. Indeed, it might have its roots 
in a thoroughly religious role, such as that of the prophet. The 
calling to an occupation takes form in a religion of salvation by 
faith which, characteristically, leads to an ethical position in 
the world. 19 Second, there is the idea of the secularization of 
an occupation.. This process results from the maintenance of an 
ethical valuation of an occupation while losing some of those 
elements of faith which gave it its inception. Through this ra- 
tionalization, faith also becomes separated from in tellectualism. 



1 9 ibid., pp. 197-199. 

20jbid , pp , 194-195. It should bo noted that this linkage 

of faith with ethics is a distinguishing point in the work of 
Weber as compar'd with Durkheim who doesn’t clearly trace the 
secularization of an occupational role in this manner. 
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C. The Secularization of the Calling 

It is the ethical implication of a calling which is of 
particular importance for us. Yet this term need not be limited 
to religious activity. Parsons interprets the German term "Beruf" 
to refer to both profession and calling . 21 He further states 
that "profession . . . refers to a particular attitude toward 

one's occupation, no matter what that o ccupation may be ." 22 
(Emphasis supplied.) The nature of this attitude is in the form 
of a strong ethical valuation, as stated earlier. It is this con 
ception of the profession as representative of the attitude 
towards one’s work referred to as the calling which is basic to 

this study. 

Weber never fully develops this conception of the pro- 
fession since he becomes more concerned with the economic dimension 
of occupations in his development of rationalization. Indeed, it 
is precisely the non-pecuniary nature of a profession which is one 
of its most distinctive characteristics. Considering profession 
and calling to be synonymous here, Weber further describes such 



21weber, Protestant Ethic . . . , P » 194, n . 11 . Though 

the context of these remarks pertains to a capitalistic cult , 
Weber is quick to note that the conception of a calling existe 
prior to the existence of such economic conditions. From this g 
ment, we may conclude that the attitude of professionalism is not 
dependent on a particular economic ethic. 

22ibid. Weber is not always clear on this point. Else- 
where he sets the professional role of the priest against the 
charismatic role of the prophet, suggesting that the prophet can 
never be clearly distinguished as a professional. Protestan_ 
g-kkj.c p 29. Yet in characteristic Weberian fashion, 

he qualifies * th is view and claims that this distinction cannot be 

clearly drawn. 
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types of work as enjoying high prestige and technical competence. 

In his broader analyses of politics and science, Weber character- 
izes these professional fields largely in terms of devotion and 
responsibility to the task. While the ethical demands remain, the 
religious elements of the faith are no longer present. 

The preceding argument is crucial for this study. Once 
again, however, we have raised the question of the secularization 
of an occupation and further concern for this question must center 
in the notion that secularization is largely the result of 
remuneration which is used to reward the professional. Distin- 
guishing the prophet from the priest, Weber claims that the 
prophet received no remuneration and that it behooved him not to 
professionalize his statements . ^ In the larger sense, the 
implication is that the profession becomes secularized when it is 
no longer seen as an end in itself by the professional but rather 
as a means to some other rational end. In this case, such an 
end would be deemed to be monetary. 

Consistent with this view, Corwin traces the seculariza- 
tion of education in a similar manner. Noting the similarities 
in the religious and business systems of values and motivation, 
he argues that economic interests filled the void left by waning 



23 ibid . , p. 214. 

24weber, The Sociology . . . , pp . 46-48. Here again is the 

problem of the opposition of the roles of prophet and priest 
noted earlier. Since the role is a religious one, it is quite 
likely that Weber argues that it should not be secularized. This 
interpretation would agree with Weber’s other contention, since a 
profession may be totally ethical though secular and stemming from 
an earlier religious form. 
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religious forces in nineteenth century American society, 25 Educa- 
tion sponsored by business for training the young in vocations and 
appropriate ideologies. This fact is further seen in the support 
given to business by the NEA, 

This process of secularization, however, is more widespread 
than this. Claiming that teachers become professional specialists 
only in advanced societies, Wilson attributes this change to the 
secularization of knowledge itself. 26 a result, the role re- 

quirements of the educator are altered and he becomes more of a 
knowledge seeker than a knowledge disseminator. The teacher's 
role becomes routinized, thereby "increasing the difficulty of 
drawing forth any high personal commitment which appears indis- 
pensable to the teaching role. "27 Indeed, the teacher does not 
differ significantly from other professionals in this respect, 
since all in the professions ideally have a moral commitment to 
give of their personality. 28 The diffuseness of the role and the 
lack of expertise, however, do weaken the teacher's prof essionality 
relative to the doctor or the lawyer, for example. 

Our problem then, is concerned with the teacher as a pro- 
fessional who, historically, felt a calling for his position, 



2 S 

Corwin , op . c i t ■ , pp . 72-74. 

2 ^Bryan Wilson, "The Teacher's Role," British Journal of 
Sociology, XIII (1962), pp . 15-32 as reprinted in Peter Rose, The 
Study of Society (New York: Random House, 1967), p. 679. — “ 



2 7 Ibid. , p. 684. 



28 Ibid . , p. 685. This notion of the p 
who "finds" and "gives" his personality in his 
cal to the work of Weber and is an underlying 
this study. See, for example, From Max Weber: 
particular pp . 135-138. ~ 
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work is also criti- 
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whether religious in nature or not. Committed in his responsi- 
bility to society,, the teacher felt a moral obligation and 
maintained a willingness to teach "for the love of teaching." 

As remuneration becomes a prime objective of one's role performance 
and teaching becomes a means to attain this end, however, changes 
in the value system of education reflect the general seculariza- 
tion of society. In this fashion, the teacher's role changes while 
hinting at the latent altruism which, traditionally, had been a 
part of the role expectation. 

Secularization, then, is a process of change in society 
which may result in increased diversification and disorganization. 
Such change occurs when the original value system representing 
altruistic and religious motives comes into conflict with the 
more contemporary forms of role expectations. A new value system 
is needed to define and control these expectations. This system 
is provided for by the process of professionalization which is an 
attempt to return control of the professional role to members of 
the professional group. Without such control, the status of the 
p -essional in the society is marginal. The further implication 
of professionalization is that it is an effort to return order 
and structure to a modern diversified society. 29 

A critical element in the work of Durkheim is the assump- 
tion that occupational groups have the potential to reorganize 
society and take the form of moral authority, thereby stabilizing 

^Herbert Blumer , "Preface," Profess ional izat ion , ed, 

Howard Vollmer and Donald Mills (Englewood Cliffs" N, J „ : 
Prentice-Hall, 1966), p. X. 



the disorganized society. 30 Others have also noted the moral 
dimension of professionalization and suggest that community and 
individual interests are synthesized . 31 In a society where diver- 
sity produces occupational groups of differing prestige and value, 
the profession is deemed highly desirable and provides motivation 
for the individual. In this manner, professionalization becomes 
an integral element in the production of vertical social mobility. 32 

From this brief analysis, it can be suggested that the 
increased tendency toward professionalization in our society is 
a function of its own disorganization. Professionalization con- 
stitutes an area of consensus and value formation which provides 
the necessary morality, motivation, and structure for society and 
its component parts. In this way, the integrating force of reli- 
gion has been largely replaced by professionalization. Education, 
in particular, is an heir to this trend toward professionalization. 
The close ties which education has had with religion in the past 
have been noted. In addition, education has been secularized in 
a manner similar to that which has altered the religious struc- 
ture. With the rise of a business and industrial society, the 
value systems were merged and found a common denominator in 
professionalization . 

30Note particularly Emile Durkheim, Division of Labor in 
Soc iety , trans. George Simpson (Glencoe, 111.: The Free Press, 

1933), pp, 1-31. 

31 Be rnard Barber, "Some Problems in the Sociology of 
Professions," Daedalus , XCII (Fall, 1963), p. 670 and R. H. Tawney, 
The Acquisitive Society (New York: Harvest Books, 1920), ch. 7. 

32Morris Cogan , "Toward a Definition of Profession," 

Harvard Educational Review, XXIII (Winter, 1953), p. 38. 
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Nevertheless, in this process of secularization, clear 
resolution of problems is not always possible. Significant strains 
often exist as the profession attempts to clarify its value system 
and integrate it with the larger structure of developing pro- 
fessions. Being tied as closely to religion as it was, these 
strains are pronounced for education. Distinguishing between 
professions and non-professions, Wilensky states that the former 
are characterized by society's provision of "strong, widespread 

o o 

consensus regarding the knowledge or doctrine to be applied." 

The critical question appears to be whether education can truly 
enjoy this type of acceptance considering its traditionally 
religious base. If not, what must education do to suggest that 
such consensus exists? 

Undoubtedly, education has been highly influenced by the 
development of professionalization in modern society. This has 
partially been the natural result of its development from the 
earlier religious foundation. In addition, however, the social- 
izing function of education predisposes it to share an integra.1 
part of the professionalization process, since socialization is a 
vital element in the control which professions exert upon society. 
Socialization, then, may become a primary means used by a marginal 
profession, such as education, to suggest to society that it is 
a profession. 



33narold Wilensky, "The Professionalization of Everyone?”, 
American Journal of Sociology, LXX (September, 1964), p. 138.. 
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D . The Nature of Education as a Profession 

It is in this matter of the strain toward professionali- 
zation and its impact upon education that we ask the more relevant 
questions for this study. Is education a profession? If this 
should, indeed, be the case, what does it mean to be professional? 
Can the conception of prof essionality be conveyed by education to 
its personnel? 

Since 1541 when a learned vocation was first referred to 
as a profession, it has been generally conceded that teaching is 
a prof essional field. ^ In modern society, there has been an 
increased tendency to take this label for granted. For some, 
however, this assumption is oversimplified and they would question 
the professional status of education. Lieberman, for instance, 
states that education should realize that "tremendous strides 

toward professionalization" have not been taken Instead, edu- 

< 

cators should stop deluding themselves concerning the degree of 
professionalization of the field. Lieberman claims t n dt there is 
little difference between the motives and character of teachers 
and persons in other vocations,. Indeed, he claims that people go 



34cogcnn, op . c i t . , p. 34. 

35j^yron Lieberman, Ed ucation As a Profession (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1956), pp . 481-482. See 

also p. 465. 



into teaching for the purpose of social advancement rather than 
social service, thus suggesting a strong social climbing function 

of teaching. 36 

Recognizing the tendency toward professionalization in 
most vocations and the inherent difficulties in such a trend, 
Wilensky attempts to establish clear lines of distinction between 
full and borderline professions. 37 He states that university 
teaching is a full profession while teaching, in general, is 
not. Based on his criteria of technical skill gained through 
long training and adherence to a system of norms, Wilensky would 
claim that university teachers have public support and a service 
ideal which is not clearly apparent for levels below that of 
higher education. For this reason, greater value would apparently 
be attributed to higher education. Only in the extent to which 
elementary and secondary education can give the impression of 
having comparable value can they claim professionality . 

It is Wilson's contention that education becomes pro- 
fessional only in modern society where the secularization of 



Ibid., p. 467. This pattern of vertical social mobility 
was referred to earlier and is well documented in the literature. 
One may make quick reference to several sources in passing; Howard 
?,'~?? Cker ’ " Schools and Systems of Social Status," Phylon, XVI 
(1955), pp. 159-170 and Ward S. Mason and Neal Gross"]’ "Intra- 
Occupat ional Prestige Differentiation: The School Superinten- 

dency ’” American Sociological Review , XX (June, 1955), pp . 326-331. 



37 Wilensky, op. cit . See also T. M. Stinnett, The Pro- 
fession of Teaching (New York: The Center for Applied Research 
in Education, Inc., 1962), pp . 38-40. 
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knowledge requires greater specialization. In at least two 

areas, however, this specialization does not provide for increased 

professional characteristics. First, the teacher's role has be- 

/. 

come so routinized that it increases "the difficulty of drawing 
forth any high personal commitment of the kind which appears 
indispensable to the teaching role." 3 ^ Second, the teacher's 
role remains more diffuse than that of clearly definable profes- 
sions such as medicine or the law so that there is no way in which 
it can acquire a clear area of expertise. 

The marginal nature of education as a profession suggests 
that it is not always possible to differentiate one type of role 
requirement from another. Stinnett, for example, suggests that 
the changing nature of the teacher's role has caused confusion 
and lack of differentiation between the generalized roles of 
practitioner and professional.^ The implication here is impor- 
tant, for it suggests that while the teacher is a practitioner, he 
often lacks the more symbolic dimensions of a professional role. 
Thus, in his behavior as a practitioner of certain skills, the 
teacher is, latently, professional but the question is whether he 
is able to be accepted as such by the public. "In other words, 
the question is not so much whether teaching is a profession, but 
whether teachers can be persuaded to act as professionals."^ 

38 Wil son, op . c it . , p. 679. 

39 Ibid . , p . 684 . 

^Stinnett, op . c it . , p. 11 
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The question can now be enlarged to allow for the symbolic 
dimensions which education as a profession may take. Thus, on the 
concrete level of practice, education may be able to claim a 
degree of professionality in the extent to which it trains in 
areas of specialization. It is in the abstract a:..aa of profes- 
sionality, however, that the position of education is more doubt- 
ful. For some, it is th is ”prof ess ional spirit” which is the 
critical factor in professionality. 42 There are those others who 
claim that profession is nothing more than a symbol. 42 This view 
holds that there are no true professions; that they are merely 
ideal states and exist only as abstract models. Indeed, as Becker 
states, the reality of the profession is often quite different 
from the ideal. 44 

It is possible, then to take both a real and a more 
symbolic view of education as a profession. To suggest that 
education has a real dimension as a profession implies that the 
teacher has a personal commitment to a socially valuable field of 
specialized knowledge which is unique and esoteric. The symbolic 
view would claim that such uniqueness is merely symbolic of a 
commitment and a knowledge which do not, in fact, exist. While 

42 

See, for example, the classic work by Abraham Flexner , 

"Is Social Work A Profession?”, Proceedings of the Na tional Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections (Chicago: Hildmann Printing 

Co., 1915), pp. 576-590. 

43 

This view is held by Howard S. Becker and is presented in 
Nelson B. Henry, ed., Education for the Professions , 61st Yearbook 
of NSSE (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 32-40. 

Also Vollmer and Mills, op. cit., "Editors' Introduction,” 
pp. vii-viii. 



44 Ibid . , p . 40 . 
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the professional spirit may consist of both the reaJ and symbolic 
components, they may also exist separately. The process of change, 
however, reduces the possibility of conceiving of these two forms 
as disparate. 

As education attempts to become more autonomous by devel- 
oping specialized fields of concrete knowledge and endeavor, the 
tendency toward rout inization reduces the likelihood of a personal 
commitment. On the other hand, the necessary commitment is diffi- 
cult to convey to the public because the sense of altruism and 
dedication is so often lacking. While this commitment is critical 
to education, it is difficult to accomplish since the field has 
been so closely linked with the development of secularism, thus 
raising doubts concerning the public spiritedness of education. 

For this reason, it has been particularly important that education 
attempt to convey an impression of being professionally committed. 

A critical problem faced by education and all emerging 
professions centers in the development of the proper professional 
attitude in the ranks of its representatives. The question of 
what it means to be a professional is of prime relevance here. 

From the foregoing analysis, it is clear that the teacher must 
attempt to be professional, not only in practice but also in the 
image he conveys to his peers and the public. The maintenance of 
such a precariously balanced role relationship is difficult, 
however, and there is development of considerable strain. 

While the teacher performs many types of services, he is 
still, primarily, a socializer. Nevertheless, the increased com- 
plexity of society has made his role more specialized, requiring 
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him to be one who is also concerned with gaining knowledge- in 
his seeking, he becomes dependent on the knowledge of others, 
thereby reducing his value as one who delivers an esoteric service 
comprehensible to him alone . ^ The inability to control the 
relevant knowledge suggests that the teacher loses much of his 
opportunity to "profess"; he can not always claim to know better 
than someone else. His claim to teach is weakened, thus requiring 
some system of licensing or certification m order to distinguish 
between those who are qualified teachers and those who are not. 

The objective of such certification is to establish an 
element of internal regulation within the profession, since the 
level of professionalization decreases with the extent to which 
control is in the hands of elements external to the profession 
itself. ^ Nevertheless, such efforts may deprecate the profes- 
sionalization of the teacher. As Weber notes, licenses "support 
their holders' claims for intermarriages with notable f amilies . "47 
The control of certifying teachers may then become the basis for 
providing vertical social mobility, thus raising doubts in the 
mind of the public as to the service orientation of education. 

The professional is to be differentiated from the dil- 
ettante or the amateur. This is most clearly accomplished by his 

45Everett Hughes, "Professions ,” Daedalus , op , c it , , p. 655. 

^Vollmer and Mills, op. cit . , p. 110. 



47weber, From Max Weber: - 



. , op . cit., p 241 
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request for remuneration for bis services,^® Certainly the 

professional is entitled to a monetary reward, not merely to allow 

for a delineation of his position, but also because of the training 

needed to acquire his knowledge, which is often of great service 

to society. Further, professions find it necessary to provide 

adequate rewards to motivate students to commit themselves to 

extended periods of training. This need is most acute for those 

marginal professions, such as education, which lack traditional 

rewards and systems of motivation. Such groups must use increased 

49 

salaries, in addition to other means, to justify such training. 
Nevertheless, this requirement also militates against the teacher s 
efforts to convince society of his altruistic commitment. The 
professional must constantly deal with the decision of whether he 
should give priority to service or personal profit. Yet in taking 
the former course of action, the professional leans closer to the 
amateur status. From the historical perspective, in particular, 
the teacher must be concerned with providing service to the com- 
munity but it is not always clear how this might best be done. 

Despite the difficulty that some marginal groups have in 
being accepted as professional by society, their services are 
increasingly in demand. In part, this tendency is the result of 
the broad swing to secularization and professionalization. More 
than that, however, is the fact that professionals are being 



48 See , for instance, AlmaWittlin, “The Teacher," 
Daedalus , op. cit . , pp. 745-763 and a reference to a statement by 
Dewey in the work by Cogan, op . cit ., p. 39. 

49 



Hughes , op. cit . , 



pp . 661-662 . 
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sought by government and industry, suggesting that their value is 
real. Such popularity would imply that, in some respects, pro- 
fessionals have been able to create an impression of providing a 
positive contribution. With this success, however, has come a 
significant strain, for the professional has lost the sense of 
autonomy which is critical for the maintenance of his status. ^0 
It is this matter of autonomy which is a critical point 
of differentiation between the professional and the business man.^ 
Being dependent on the larger world of business and government, 
however, the teacher has had much of his autonomy usurped by the 
social forces he serves. Thus, a significant conflict between 

• CO 

role commitment and career orientation is imposed upon him. 

He finds a tension between those actions which he deems necessary 
to perform and those which are imposed upon him by society. In 
this position, the teacher finds his professional status further 
weakened by the inability to control his own standards . In addi- 
tion, an orientation to a career implies that the performance of 
a teaching service for its own end is lost and the teacher’s 
action becomes a means to a further end specified by an external 
organization. This possible orientation to a career removes the 
commitment of the teacher to values which are inherent in his 



50 0n this general question, see Kenneth S. Lynn, "The 
Professions," Daedalus , op . c i t . , pp . 650-652, and Hughes, ibid . , 
pp . 664-667. 

SlVollmer and Mills, op . cit . , pp . 50-55. 

52wilson, op . cit ., 
op. cit., pp . 153-155. 



pp. 691-692. See also Wilensky, 
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definition of the role and increases the likelihood of bureau- 
cratic control by the organization . 53 

There is little doubt that there is rather widespread 
acceptance of professionals by non-professionals. This is 
particularly true for those who are in positions of superiority 
over the professional. The true professional, however, is only 
willing to accept control by his peers who represent the final 
judgment of his prof essi onal it y . ^ It is through these rela- 
tionships that professional associations, critical to the profes- 
sion itself, are formed,, Yet this concern for peer relationships 
is inadequate. The professional must convince the larger public 
of his status if he is to gain clients and additional recruits 
for the profession. 

E „ The Development of a Professional 
Image in Teachers 

It is this last requirement with which we are particularly 
concerned in this study. Education must develop a professional 
spirit or, at least, give the impression to the public that such 
a spirit exists if it is to maintain an adequate supply of teacher 
trainees. As is true with any profession, education must develop 
well established standards of training its personnel. ^5 The 

5 %ilensky, ibid., pp. 146-148. It is the author's claim 
that bureaucracy weakens the service ideal of a profession more 
than its autonomy. 

-^Barber , op . c i t . , p. 679. 

^Hughes, Q p , cit., pp . 661-664. 
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professionalization of recruits becomes of critical importance 
for education because of those factors which tend to operate 
against the ready formation of a professional spirit; a history of 
secularization, marginality of the profession, and the existence 
of significant elements of strain in the definition of the role. 

Stinnett has phrased the question in a particularly 
succinct fashion. 56 He would question whether the mere importance 
and demand for education are sufficient to provide professionali- 
zation for the field . Rather, he suggests that professionaliza- 
tion must be either trained into the recruit or else be located 
as an inherent element in his personality. Much of the answer to 
this question depends on whether professions have a concrete 
uniqueness in their training in specialized areas of knowledge or 
whether they are merely symbolic. From our earlier consideration 
of these matters, it would appear that professions do have some 
uniqueness of this type. Nevertheless, it is the symbol which is 
necessary to be conveyed to the public. The essence of this image 
would appear to be the spirit of prof essionality . The nature of 
this spirit and its capability of being formed in the teacher 
trainee must be further explored. 

Recent evaluation of the spirit of prof essionality has 
not significantly altered from the more classic statements re- 
ferred to earlier. Speaking of the teacher, Wittlin states that 
"while a vocation often presupposes routine jobs, a profession 



^Stinnett, op . c i t . , p. 11-12. 
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enshrines the meaning of a calling and an avowal to a higher 
purpose.'* 57 To what extent does education, in fact fulfill this 
expectation? One claim is that "teachers are probably farther 
away from real professionalism at this time than they would ever 
care to admit." 58 Continuing with this argument, the distinction 
is made between the positive image which he has of himself and the 
less flattering image of the teache:.: held by the public. It is 
suggested that the merger of these two images depends on the in- 
creased capacity of the teacher to serve society better. 

Having noted earlier the problem of professionalizing 
student teachers, it now appears that several alternatives are 
open to education. First, an attempt may be made to train the 
future teacher to have a personal commitment to his field of 
specialization. Second, it may be assumed that such prof essional- 
ity is innate in personality and cannot be induced in »-o the 
student. Third, the conclusion may be made that prof essionality 
is, in fact, only symbolic, thus lacking any reality. In this 
case, it is only important that the student be trained to act as 
a professional in order to reenforce the professional image of 
education for the public. Yet, as has been suggested, concern for 
developing and maintaining a public image might seriously inhibit 
the profession's relations with the public. 59 In other words, 



57 Wittlin, op . c it . , p. 746. 

58 Vollmer and Mills, op. cit ., p. 127. 
59 Ibid „ , p. 217. 



attention is focussed on symbolic professionality at the expense 
of developing a possible real pr of essional ity . 

The attempt to gain autonomous professionality by wresting 
power from lay leaders who control education has been referred to 
as militant professionalism. Such militancy does not clearly 
exist in education which continues to be submissive to dominant 
groups in society. For this reason, the teacher himself lacks a 
clear image as a professional. Rather, he continues to hole! to 
the traditional employee image which is in conflict with a pro- 
fessional image. As an employee, the teacher continues to be 
controlled by the community, while as a professional, he is con- 
trolled by the profession, exclusive of the community. It is 
Corwin's contention that the reconciliation of these two images 
is necessary before education can become truly professional and 
solve its own problems. 

Lacking an attitude of militant professionalism, it would 
appear that education, in order to accomplish its stated objectives, 
must create an image of professionality in the eyes of the public 
and the teachers, particularly the trainees. As has already been 
suggested, there is a discrepancy between the teacher's view of 
himself and the public's. In a study directed to this question, 

60co rwin, op . c 1. 1 . , p. 257. Such professionalism itself 
does not necessarily constitute real professionality. Rather, it 
is ideological in nature with the expectation of being formed into 
a reality. See the "Editors’ Introduction" to Vollmer and Mills, 
op. cit . 

^Corwin , ibid., pp . 221-229. Another brief statement on 
this topic relative to higher education may be found in Marvin 
Laser, "Toward a Sense of Community," Journal of H igh er Education , 
XXXVIII (February, 1967), pp . 61-69. 
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Terrien found that over 90 per cent of a sample of the public 
stated that teaching is a pr of ession . *** Nevertheless, less than 
half of this same group included education in the same profes- 
sional category with law, medicine, and other well accepted pro- 
fessions. Indeed, about 11 per cent of this group included 
education with labor and service groups. 

There is general consensus in the belief that only with 
increased competence and skills which make a significant contri- 
bution to society can education gain a more satisfactory public 
image . ^ This implies the development of more "real" elements of 
prof essional ity . The problems inherent in providing such a basis 
for a professional image have already been discussed. An alter- 
native plan is to create an attitude of prof essionality in teacher 
trainees . 

At least one study suggests that recent teacher trainees 

Z 'A 

have not clearly removed the ambivalence in their role images. ^ 

A study of '’old" 1 ' high school teachers, defined as those having at 
least fifteen years experience and being at least forty years old 
showed that they have less discrepancy between their real self 

62prederic Terrien, "Who Thinks What About Educators?", 
American Journal of Sociology , LIX (September, 1953), pp . 150-158. 

6-^See , for instance, Vollmer and Mills, op. c i t . , p. 217 
ff, and p. 129. Also the more general statement by Howard S. 
Becker and James W. Carper, "The Development of Identification 
With an Occupation," American Journal of Sociology , LXI (January, 
1956), pp. 289-298. 

^ 4 Thomas E. Smith, "The Image of High School Teachers: 

Self and Other, Real and Ideal," The Journal of Educational 
Research , LIX (November, 1965), pp . 99-104. 
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image and their ideal, as compared with "young" high school 
teachers. The "old” view of the teacher role, however, was 
described as one in which the teacher is to be "seen and not 
heard. " This non-professional attitude is consistent with an 
employee image and tends to support the earlier discussion of this 
topic. While the younger teacher rejects this passive role, he 
tends to have a greater uncertainty as to his professional self 
image. Indeed, student teachers have the greatest discrepancy 
between ideal and real self images, with those who are experienced 
showing even more inconsistency than those who are inexperienced. 
Both experienced and inexperienced showed more ambivalence in 
their role images than construction workers, student barbers, 
factory workers and others. The strong implication here would be 
that professional training does not clarify the teacher's self 
image. In fact, it would appear that contact with teaching 
itself would further obfuscate the individual’s self image as a 
teacher . 

It has been suggested that a student's identification with 
a professional image is most clear when there is a professional 
ideology, pride in new skills, and the development of highly 
specialized techniques . 65 The lack of a clear professional 
ideology in education has already been referred to . Wittlin s 
suggestion that people choose teaching as a career only for 
advancement in social status and to avoid the longer period of 
training required for other professions implies that interest in 



6^Becker and Carper , op . c i t . 
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and identification with education are relatively Low.* 5 ® it would 
appear that the skills and techniques employed by education are 
rather diffuse, contributing further to apparent weak identifi- 
cation with the professional image. 

In addition to the foregoing problems, it must be remem- 
bered that education's prof essionality should be largely centered 
in a spirit of service and commitment. Truly to convey an image 
of pr of ess ional i t y to the student, it would appear necessary to 
develop such a spirit in him. It has been suggested by Jacobs, 
however, that higher education in general lacks the capability 
to influence students' values. *^ 7 Instead of liberalizing the 
student from the prevailing social order, college tends to 
strengthen respect for it. While it is true that the influence 
studied was on a level significantly lower than that of pro- 
fessional education, Jacobs does introduce the importance of 
personality which was seen to filter through all educational 
exper iences . 

We can now raise the question of whether it is possible 
for education to professionalize its trainees effectively. If the 
independent and most influential variable should be personality, 

.it would be unlikely that education could significantly alter the 

^^Wittlin, op . c i t . , 754-755. 

67 Philip E. Jacobs, Changing Values in Culture (New York: 
Harper, 1957). For summarizing statements, see Philip E. Jacobs, 
’’Does Higher Education Influence Student Values?”, NEA Journal , 
XLVII (January, 1958), pp. 35-38 and David Riesman, ”The 'Jacobs 
Report',” American Sociological Review , XXIII (December, 1958), 
pp. 732-738. 
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attitudes of those who are not already predisposed toward the 
value system represented by professional education. As Corwin 
has succinctly stated the point, "a theory of social organization 
and of roles is also a theory of personality." 68 The effort to 
form a nominal prof essionality in the teacher may be fruitless 
and inhibiting if real professional ity is, indeed, largely depend- 
ent on personality factors in the individual. If personality is 
the critical factor in forming professional attitudes, however, it 
may well be that teacher recruitment becomes the more important 
means to be used in professionalizing the vocation. 



6 8 Corwin, op . cit . , p. 51. 
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II. THE TEACHER’S ROLE 



A. The Development of Professional 
Abilities in Teachers 

This study is concerned with a problem area which is 
generally lacking in adequate data. Brim claims a need exists for 
"studies of the way in which the educator . . . acquires knowl- 

edge of the roles he is to play and incorporate the necessary 
skills, motives and ideology as part of his own personality.”^ 
(Emphasis supplied.) Gross similarly argues that ”we have little 
knowledge of the mechanisms involved in a student’s acquisition of 
professional educational skills, values, and attitudes . We have 
no studies of changes in students’ conceptions of the teacher’s 
role during various stages of their training to become teachers or 
of shifts in role definition ."^ (Emphasis supplied.) While the 
explicit intent of these statements is to suggest the dearth of 
our knowledge about the problem, the underlined portions seem to 
imply that it is precisely because of the complexity of the 
teacher's role that this weakness continues to exist. The attempt 
to deal with this matter of the aspects of the teacher’s role, 
which are broadly suggested in the noted references, will have to 
be dealt with at a later time in this study. 

^Orville Brim, Jr., Sociology and the Field of Education 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958), pp. 54-55. 

^Neal Gross, "The Sociology of Education," Sociology 
Today , ed . Robert Merton, Leonard Broom and Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr. (New York: Basic Books,, 1959), p. 149. 
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Of particular importance now is the question of what prog- 
ress has been made in attempting to deal with this problem. In 
a somewhat dated though still valuable work, Brookover refers to 
the problem of external or internal control. Noting that little 
is known about the characteristics of persons entering the teaching 
profession, he further states that ”it is impossible to say at 
this time whether the behavior of teachers is the result of selec- 
tion of teaching personnel or of the social forces that operate 
upon them after entering the school,” 1 ^ Employing a definite inter - 
actionist perspective, Brookover suggests that teachers react to 
the public image of their role once they find themselves in it. 

This question is of less importance to us here, although it does 
provide the basis for our return to the problem of how teachers 
do gain their professional image before they are, in fact, in- 
volved in their role responsibilities.*^ In addition, Brookover 's 
statement does underscore, once again, the possibility that those 
forces which are most important for the formation of the teacher's 



3wilbur Brookover, A Sociology of Education (New York?, 
American Book Company, 1955), p. 70. 

^Leaning heavily on the classic work by Waller , Brookover 
suggests that choice of occupation is largely nonrational. See, 
for instance, Willard Waller, Sociology of Teaching (New York: 

John Wiley and Sons, 1932), p. 378. Such a position would tend to 
strengthen the argument for a religious motivation to enter the 
teaching profession. Nevertheless, the problem of secularization 
has so altered the original meaning of '’religious motivation” as 
to shed some doubt on such a facile conclusion. Lenski, for exam- 
ple, tends to attribute the choice of most vocations to the 
’’Protestant Ethic.” Gerhard Lenski, The Religious Factor (New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1961), ch. 3. These points are of 
great relevance but cannot be handled adequately here. Rather, it 
would appear that studies can approximate the objective bases for 
choice of and performance in the teacher ; s role. 
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role image are outside of the professional control exerted through 
teacher training programs. 

Much has been done in the past six or seven years, in 
particular, which provides direction in dealing with this problem. 
In the thorough and important work by Ryans, an attempt has been 
made to isolate characteristics of teachers which are not absolute 
in nature, but operate to provide high quality performance under 
proper conditions. 5 For instance, it was found that elementary 
and secondary teachers had different characteristics.^ Further, 
more "successf ul” teachers tended to have differing motivations 
for entering the profession than those who were less ’’successf ul . 
From these briefly stated conclusions, it would appear that 
teachers do have differing personal characteristics which operate 
to make them relatively more or less successful in the performance 
of their role behavior and that these are not necessarily linked 
with professional training. 

Of further importance is the impact made upon the teacher’s 
performance by the particular environmental conditions in which 
he teaches. The importance of flexibility in adjusting to situa- 
tions has been clearly underlined by Flanders in his attempts to 

8 

determine those factors which contribute to teacher influence. 

^David Ryans, Characteristics of T eachers (Washington, 

D. C.: American Council on Education, 1960). 

6 Ibid . , pp. 382-384. 

7 Ibid . , pp. 394-395. 

®Ned Flanders, Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes, and 
Achievement (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1965). 
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As he states, "creative teaching is an expression of a particular 
teacher’s personality, working with a particular group of students, 
in a particular subject.’*^ Noting again the findings or Ryans, 
we might conclude, in this present limited context, that quality 
of teaching is not readily made applicable for the individual in 
a pre-packaged form. Rather, it would appear to be the result of 
a unique combination of personal and environmental factors. 

Critics of present teacher training programs are quick to 
point out their limitations in training the teacher. Directing 
themselves to the particular problem of whether teacher training 
programs prepare one for the actual problems of teaching, one 
group of authors suggests that methods courses are not necessarily 
relevant for teaching. The problems of tne routine procedure 
of teaching are not always referred to in professional courses. 

For instance, the teacher receives no training in helping children 
to be interested in ideas. ^ Indeed, the basic problem of all 
teachers is the handling of the varied needs and demands of a 
complex group of students, resulting in differentiated patterns 
of response on the part of the teacher. The teacher’s perception 
of a unique classroom situation, then, appears to be the critical 
factor upon which his role performance is built. 



9 Ibid . , p . 117 . 

lOseymour B. Sarason, Kenneth S. Davidson, and Burton 
Blatt , The Preparation of Teachers (New York: John Wiley and 

Sons , 1962 ) , p . 6 . 

lilbid., pp. 3 and 6. 
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The question now appears to be whether the teacher training 
program can adequately deal with the reality of the demands made 
upon the teacher in the classroom. As the foregoing authors 
state , the "important question is whether such courses are rele- 
vant to the tasks confronting the teacher in the classroom." As 
a practitioner, the responsibilities of the teacher are real. 

They are so diverse, however, that they may best be experienced 
rather than taught . 

Still, it must be remembered that the teacher has respon- 
sibilities as a professional as well as a practitioner . While the 
former responsibilities are concerned with peers and the establish- 
ment of expertise, the latter are directed toward clients and the 
development of appropriate techniques. If the teacher training 
program is to function as described in the previous chapter, it 
must also attempt to cope with these additional responsibilities. 
These are often more ideal in nature than real. In addition, they 
are not always compatible with the demands made upon the practi- 
tioner. As a result, the tendency is to stress one role responsi- 
bility at the expense of the other. 

It is not possible to reduce the problem simply to the 
question of teacher effectiveness, an educational concept which 
has been the basis for much study and debate. Indeed, even if 
this were the only objective of professionalizing programs, their 
efficiency would appear to be limited. The question must now also 
be concerned with the possibility that such courses may not be 



l^Ibid • 
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useful for the communication of the ideal and real elements which 

constitute professionality . Referring to this problem in its 

presently conceived form, Barr argues in the following manner: 

Part of the difficulty associated with the development of an 
adequate program for the measurement and prediction of 
teacher effectiveness arises from the facts that teaching 
means many different things, that the teaching act varies 
from person to person, and from situation to situation. 
Teachers teach different subjects and at different grade 
levels, they may not teach subjects but direct activities; 
besides classroom instruction they are presumed to be 
friends and counsellors of students, members of a school 
community, and members of various local, state, and national 
associations of professional workers. ^ 



B. Components of the Teacher’s Role 

Before proceeding with the problem of teacher training as 
a professionalizing mechanism, consideration should now be given 
to those components of the teacher’s role to which reference has 
been made. Unfortunately, there are far fewer data on the teacher 
as a professional than as a practitioner. Particularly on the 
question of the contribution made by teacher training programs to 
the development of the professional image in the trainee are the 
data lacking. There are several possible reasons for this dispar- 
ity. The question of training for professionality is at least as 
complex as that of training for efficiency. In addition, there is 
more justification for public and private agencies to support 



. S. Barr, et . al . Wisconsin Studies of the Measurement 
and Prediction of Teacher Effectivenes s (Madison"] Wisconsin : 

Dembar Publications, 1961), p. 5. It should be noted here that 
including professional activities as part of the problem of 
teaching effectiveness is a more broad interpretation than that 
which usually limits it to classroom activities only. 
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studies on the question of how a teacher is to improve his per- 
formance in the classroom. It is also likely that education takes 
its professionalism for granted, thus leaving no room for inquiries 
which would question it. Since these components of a teacher's 
role have not been clearly delineated, it remains as part of this 
study to clarify them. 

This is not to say that the literature is completely 
lacking in reference to these components. Indeed, implicit ref- 
erences often appear, though they are usually not systematically 
presented or developed. In an early and almost forgotten work, 
reference is made to the "quack" in any profession who lacks the 
requisite knowledge and skill. ^ Woodring differentiates between 
professional knowledge and professional skills, claiming that 
the latter is concerned with "managing a classroom, working with 
children and young people, and in the supervision of the learning 
process. "15 Lieberman similarly differentiates between methods 
which stress the importance of developing student interest and 
techniques which are concerned with putting into effect a method 
to be used for developing student interest. 

In these statements, a distinct difference appears between 
the teacher's knowledge of what should be done in the classroom 

^A, R. Brubacher , Teaching: Profession and Practice 

(New York: The Century Company, 1927), p. 9. 

^Paul Woodring, New Directions in Teacher Education 
(New York: Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1957), p. 11 

16 



0 



p. 202. 



Lieberman, Education As a Profession, op. cit .. 
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and the skill or ability employed in actual performance. While 
the university advocates knowledge based on research and rooted in 
theory, it is the practice itself which allows for the development 
of the skill or practice of the prof ession . A teacher is effec- 
tive as a practitioner, not simply because he knows what to do, 
but because he can, in fact, do it well in the actual situation. 
One detects the espousal of a similar view in Conant's well 
known work on the subject. Differentiating between theory and 

y 

practice, Conant appears to suggest that the actual encounter with 
the teaching experience is more important for the development 
of the capable practitioner than the consumption of theoretical 
knowledge. Conant, of course, is riot alone in holding to this 
view. Lieberman suggests that the acquisition of technique is 
more dependent upon practical experience than the understanding 
of methods. 19 Woodring appears to be somewhat more skeptical 
than Conant as to the value of student teaching and suggests that 
teaching skills will be inadequately absorbed by the student m 
this experience, since "the development of such skills requires 
more time than is usually available for student teaching, 

What is of critical importance here is the apparent 
agreement which exists as to the inability of professionalizing 

. Lester Anderson, "Pr of ess ional Education r Present 
Status and Continuing Problems, Education for th e Pro fessions , 
opocit . , p. 18 

James B. Conant, Th e Education of American Teachers 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1963), ch. 6. 

■^Lieberman, loc „ cit. 



2( \joodring, op, cit . , p. 13. 
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courses to completely communicate all of the necessary skill to 
the neophyte practitioner; some of the required abilities appear 
to be innate. Referring to "general teaching," Worcester describes 
this as "a talent for teaching [which] is the same for each sex 
Jandj is effective at all grade levels, with all types of pupils." 23 
It is not necessary to develop the characteristics of the role 
at this point. It is sufficient to state that the role require- 
ments of the teacher as a practitioner appear to be categorized 
as methods, composed of the communicated theoretical information 
one may use in teaching, and skills, described as those abilities 
which are largely uncoramun icated and applied in the process of 
teaching . 

Reference might be made again to the role responsibili- 
ties which the teacher has as a professional. The background 
for these was presented in the previous chapter, particularly in 
the question of whether professionality was real or merely a 
symbolic image. Essentially, the question stems from the histori- 
cal fact that while the "teacher's role as a practitioner is an 
ancient one . . . his role as a member of the profession is a 

relatively recent one." 23 The problem of placing these role com- 
ponents into appropriate focus is apparently a function of the 

21 D. A. Worcester, "Some Assumptions, Explicitly and 

Implicitly Made, in the Investigations Here Summarized," Wisconsin 
Studies . . . , op. cit ., p. 132. 

22 

A detailed statement based upon the literature on the 
subject will be presented in the appendix where construction of 
the questionnaire will be discussed. 

23 

Stinnett, op. cit ., p. 11. 
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secular izat ion of education . Further, it is this secularization 
which is also largely responsible for the split between the real 
and the ideal dimensions of prof essional ity . 

Weber conceives of the calling as a product of an age 

24 

which bloomed from an earlier tradition in which it was nurtured. 
Indeed, it becomes the link between the personality of some indi- 
viduals and the social structure in which they are located. In 
this regard, Weber states, "the inner -wor Idly ascetic is the 
recognized 'man of a vocation' , who neither inquires about nor 
finds it necessary to inquire about the meaning of his actual 
practice of a vocation within the world. "^5 By filling some voca- 
tional role, whether professional or not, this calling is mani- 
fested in real action. Yet it is unlikely, in this context, that 
one could be trained to comply with such a calling. It would be 
more appropriate to conceive of the calling in our present world 
as a unique blend of personality and environmental factors, largely 
of a religious nature. 

The increased responsibilities assumed by education in 
our modern world, however, could not be adequately met by indivi- 
duals who had a call to teach. This growth and complexity of 
society coordinated with the trend toward secularization, thus 
"demanding higher levels of education and competence, and by 



24weber , The Theory . . . , op . cit . , p. 81. While 

Parsons' comments here appear to identify the calling with a 
moral obligation born in a modern western world view, he clearly 
notes that Weber attributes the decisive influence to an earlier 
Western tradition based upon Protestantism, 

2 ^Weber, The Sociology . - , , op , cit ,, p. 173. 
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urging teachers to move toward achieving standards comparable to 
other recognized professional groups. These expectations be- 
came vital elements in the professional mechanisms of control. 

While it appears entirely possible for a teacher to be controlled 
by both an interna], element referred to here as a call as well as 
an external, centered in professionalization, it would not be 
unlikely for one element to exist separately from the other. Thus, 
a teacher could be professionalized without having had a call 
while the reverse condition could also be expected to be found. 

One could then legitimately ask whether these mechanisms 
of control have differing objects. Becker stresses the point 
that the profession really controls abstract principles and not 
skills. 27 This contention is important here for two reasons. 

First, it anchors Becker’s argument, referred to previously that 
professions are more of an image than a reality. Nevertheless, 
professions do have a reality which is often quite different from 
that provided by the image. 28 j n addition, cross reference could 
be made to the earlier discussion of the practitioner’s role and 
the apparent linkage which can now be made with the professional 
role. Apparently, the image supplied by a profession controls 
principles comparable to those which were referred to as methods. 
If, indeed, the professional image does not control skills, then 
it is entirely likely that these more real elements of the 

28 Stinnett, op . c i t . , p. 12. 

2?Becker , Education for the Professions, op . c i t . , p. 35. 




28 Ibid. , p. 40. 



practitioner's role are linked with what has been referred to 
here as the calling. 

Reducing these ideas to the problem at hand, namely speci- 
fication of those aspects of the professional role, it would 
appear that two could be located. First, there is the realm of 
abstract principles which is composed of professional spirit and 
professional image. These elements of the professional spirit 
motivate a person to perform a service to the client and the com- 
munity beyond the reasonable expectation of a reward. Formed by 
the traditional understanding of a calling, these elements are 
not clearly controlled by the contemporary profession and are 
more resident in the individual. Also, there is the professional 
image, composed of those symbolic elements which a person conforms 
to in order to be identified as part of the larger professional 
affiliation. These elements do not have a traditional basis, and 
are formed by the profession itself, rather than being inherent 
in the individual. While the person is expected to conform to 

both spirit and image, it is the spirit which is usually con- 

29 

sidered to be the more vital element . 

There is also the realm of techniques, which is composed 
of professional methods and professional skills. These elements 
of professional methods provide a person with an understanding of 
the means recognized by the profession as appropriate for use by 
any professional in dealing with certain problems. While elements 
of professional skill may also be useful in dealing with such 



29 See, for example, the reference for n. 42, ch . 1. 
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problems, they are not necessarily recognized, officially, by the 
profession nor are they necessarily capable of being employed by 
each professional. In the performance of his sub-role as a 
practitioner, the individual stresses the use of techniques. In 
his sub-role as professional, however, the individual is guided by 
the realm of abstract principles. 

From the foregoing discussion, it becomes apparent that 
the professionalizing mechanism of education cuts across both 
the practitioner and professional dimensions of the teacher's 
role responsibilities. While it may control the image element 
in the realm of abstract qualities and the methods element in 
techniques, it does not clearly control the elements of spirit 
and skills which are more resident in the individual. Thus, the 
capability of education to control and communicate the role re- 
quirements of the teacher would appear to be limited. 

Briefly, the linkage of each pair of components appears to 
depend upon specific factors. From the prior analysis, one could 
draw the conclusion that spirit and skills are based upon inter- 
nal, traditional elements of control,. Stemming from an earlier 
religious tradition which produced a social environment capable 
of creating a significant impact upon the formation of a person's 
motivation, the professional spirit or calling became an integral 
part of the personality. While the reasons for the formation of 
a practitioner's skills are not readily traced, it would appear 
that they are also based upon personality characteristics. 

As society became secularized, the traditional and social 
bases for skills and spirit apparently weakened. Nevertheless, 
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the .increased demand for teachers required the substitution or 
addition of components of professionality which would allow for 
the ready identification and control of the legitimate practi- 
tioner. These components are largely symbolic in nature since 
they must be readily communicated. The main function is to 
link the teacher with the profession which, in turn, may use the 
symbolic representations in communications with the larger 
society. For this reason, education often appears to present 
merely the image of a profession while lacking any reality as 
such. Relying on those acceptable methods which the legitimate 
practitioner employs, the profession attempts to control the 
theoretical knowledge of the teacher. Further, the behavior and 
associations of the teacher are controlled with the establish- 
ment of symbolic relationships which take the form of a profes- 
sional image, acceptable to the profession itself and the larger 
community. With the acceptance of such methods and image, the 
profession is able to relate in a meaningful and predictable 
way with society and its clients. 

C. Major Hypotheses 

It is now possible to state four main hypotheses to be 
tested in this study. The first hypothesis is that professional 
education programs do produce a significant change in the attitude 
of the teacher concerning knowledge of methods to be used in his 
role performance. One could argue for this hypothesis on the 
strength that such methods are almost exclusively controlled by 
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the profession. 30 With little competition from other forces, the 
professionalizing device should have a maximum of control in this 
area , 

Second, professional education programs do not produce a 
significant change in the attitude of the teacher concerning 
teaching skills to be used in his role performance. This hypoth- 
esis rests upon the assumption that such skills are largely 
the function of personality. There is some disagreement among 
authorities on this point. While some would claim that such 
skills are innate, there are those others who suggest that they 
can be developed through experience. 3 -^ Undoubtedly, there would 
be disagreement on the nature of these skills. This hypothesis 
rests on the belief that while the latter claim has merit, the 
experience afforded by student teaching is probably too brief and 

• qp 

artificial to allow for adequate development of these skills. 
Indeed, there is little question that many of these skills may 
be employed by many persons who lack such experience. 

Third, professional education programs do not produce a 
significant change in the attitude of the teacher concerning his 



30 This is not to say that there is agreement within the 
profession as to what this knowledge or methods should consist of. 
As Conant states, "Professors of education have not yet discovered 
or agreed upon a common body of knowledge that they all feel 
should be held by school teachers before the student takes his 
first full-time job." Conant, op . c it . , p. 141. 

q *i 

See earlier references in this chapter to work by 
Lieberman (n. 16) who believes such skills are developed with ex- 
perience and Worcester (n. 21) who refers to such skills as innate. 

32 

This opinion is shared by Woodring whose work was re- 
ferred to earlier in this chapter (n. 20). 
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image of professionalization. The opinion supporting this hypoth- 
esis would contend that this image is far too complex to be 
adequately communicated by such means. Odenweller informs us that 
’’student teaching has the lowest correlation with professional 
information."^^ While the meaning of "professional information" 
is left undefined, the context would suggest that the concept 
is comparable to what has been referred to here as image. 

Fourth, professional education programs do not produce 
a significant change in the attitude of the teacher concerning 
his spirit of professionalization. In some respects, this is 
the core hypothesis, since the historical development of a 
secularized profession of education rests upon the assumption 
that it is this spirit, nurtured by the calling, which has been 
lost for the profession as a whole. This is not to say, however, 
that it still does not reside in particular individuals who may 
continue to be influenced by some remnant of the tradition, 

D. Personality Factors 

Before considering some further objectives of this study, 
it would be appropriate to acknowledge the relevance of person- 
ality factors, since their latent importance has been referred 
to on a number of occasions so far. Relatively early in the 
history of studies on teacher effectiveness, the importance of 

^Arthur l. Odenweller, Predicting the Quality of Teaching 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College , Columbia 

University, 1936), p. 3. 
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personality factors became apparent. Odenweller states ’’person- 
ality has a closer relation to the quality of teaching than has 
student teaching or scholarship or any other trait in the study.” 34 
It does not appear, however, that this relation is isolated from 
the influence of other factors. Flanders claims that particularly 
effective teaching is a manifestation of the teacher’s personality 
in a particular environmental situation. 33 

Agreeing with this claim of Flanders, Ryans puts forth 
as a basic assumption for a theory of teacher behavior the belief 
that "teacher behavior is a function of situational factors and 
characteristics of the individual teacher.” 36 The work of Cattell 
is used by Ryans as a basis for the development of a paradigm 
illustrating the integration of teacher behavior. 37 The types of 
interacting situational conditions referred to by Ryans at this 
point are patterns of interaction with pupils in the teaching 
situation, particular characteristics of the relevant school 
system, particular education experiences such as teacher educa- 
tion courses, and conventions and values of the teacher’s social 
group and culture. It is the unique influence of these conditions 
upon the teacher’s personality which provide for his behavior. 

For our interest, two of these patterns, interaction with 
pupils and characteristics of the school system have no relevance, 



34 Ibid. 

35 Flanders, loc. cit . 
36 Ryans , op. cit ., p. 16. 
3 ^Ibid . , p . 18 . 
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since these are environmental circumstances which the student 
teacher would not have experienced. While student teaching may 
be a situational factor interacting with basic personality traits 
of the student , it has already been noted that there are limita- 
tions in the view that student teaching provides adequate control 
of the teacher's behavior. It would appear likely, then, that 
cultural and social group values have a potentially significant 
impact to make upon the teacher's behavior. Particularly when 
these values are of a religious nature, one could assume that 
impact on personality would be characteristic of commitment to a 
calling. Thus, these factors would appear to operate separately 
from professionalizing mechanisms and be influential in forming 

the "spirit" of the teacher . • 

One of Ryans' main postulates is that "teacher behavior 
is characterized by some degree of consistency." 38 The extent 
to which cultural values cohere with personality traits of the 
individual should provide the consistency referred to. It is at 
this point that skill and spirit would appear to merge, since 
spirit would probably be modified by the cultural valuss and skill 
by personality factors. 

One could claim some validity for this view by reference 
to Ryans' proposition that "certain teacher character ist ics are 
related to the earlier youth activities of the teacher." Other 
characteristics are claimed to be related to college grades or 



38 Xbid . , p. 19. 
3 ^xbid . , p . 25 . 
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age. Whether these propositions are valid is of little importance 
here. The point to be stressed is that the teacher's personal and 
social characteristics would appear to have their sources in both 
the learned and unlearned backgrounds of the person. These 
characteristics would appear to influence the teacher's skills 
and spirit which would remain relatively uninfluenced by pro- 
fessionalizing mechanisms. 

While Ryans stresses the contributions made by Cattell 
to the study of teacher personality, others refer to the impor- 
tance of his 16 PF Test for studying these personality charac- 
teristics. Getzels and Jackson survey the findings of four 
studies which apply this test to groups of teachers and conclude 
that "the test encourages the use of hypotheses that are more 
sophisticated than those linking 'adjustment-maladjustment' or 
some such aichotomous variable to the complex phenomena of 
teaching and of teaching ef f ect iveness . "41 For this reason, 
the 16 PF Test would appear congenial for our purposes of studying 
personality here. Further reference to these earlier studies 
will be made in a subsequent chapter . 

40 Ibid . , p. 21. 

4 lj . W. Getzels and P. W. Jackson, "The Teacher's Per- 
sonality and Characteristics," Handbook of Research on Teaching , 
ed . N. L. Gage (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1963), pp . 553-554. 
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E. The Implications of These Factors for 
Development of the Teacher’s Role 

Turning to the work of Cattell itself, one can discern in 
it a clear assertion of the value of the 16 PF Test for measuring 
temperament factors directly. 4 ^ The use of such factors is c.n 
attempt to arrive at the measurement of motivation and interest 
of persons who are involved in some professional endeavor. Indeed, 
Cattell refers to the particular relevance of this problem for 
the selection of personnel in the field of education. He notes 
that the traditional attempt to select personnel on the basis of 
ability-achievement tests does not adequately measure the motiva- 
tion of the person. A further suggestion is made that a ’’reason 
for a low priority of motivation measurement in industry and educa- 

*W» 

tion has been that the situation — the well-regulated classroom 
situation or the competitive search for a livelihood -- has been 
assumed to generate sufficient motivation to make most individual 
differences of performance largely functions of differences of 
ability .” 4 ^ (Emphasis supplied.) Considered in the light of the 
earlier statements on the importance of environment in forming 
behavioral patterns, this statement provides a proper balance and 
suggests the importance of more latent personality factors. 

The questions of motivation and interest would appear to 
be comparable to the concept of professional spirit as previously 



42 Raymond B. Cattell, Personality and Motivation Structure 
and Measurement (Yonkers -on -Hudson , New Yorks World Book Company, 
1957), p. 782. 
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developed. The sense of Cattell’s argument, then, is to suggest 
that one cannot adequately measure the motivation that a person 
has to enter education and to fulfill his role responsibilities 
in a committed fashion by merely determining whether he has the 
appropriate ability or training. Further, it cannot be assumed 
that a person will develop the necessary motivation to teach once 
he assumes his responsibilities in some form of classroom context. 

In summary, motivation and interest tend to be controlled in a 
more complete fashion by internal and traditional systems of 
control than by external and immediate circumstances. 

Considering ways in which prediction of interests which 
are not based upon general personality factors, Cattell cites 
three. 44 Some occupational interests may arise from earlier 
sentiments and internalized values and ideals which are uniquely 
appropriate for the stimulation of interest in that field. In 
addition, there may be more abstract sentiments, for example, 
religion and theoretical-philosophical interests, ’’which appear 
to last with little change through the individual's adult life 
and which therefore influence and have predictive value for more 
specific fields of potential career interest. " 4 ^ Finally, the 
claim is made that the most significant factor in creating satisfac 
tion in fulfilling job responsibilities is the existence of certain 
drives or ergs in a person. Since the differential appearance 
of these drives in persons is relatively great, one could assume 

44 Ibid . , pp. 782-783. 

45 Xbid., p. 782. 



that they provide a real basis upon which to make some prediction 
of occupational adjustment. For our interests, all of these 
factors are clearly internal in nature and it would appear to be 
unlikely that they would be modified to any meaningful extent by 
the influence of professionalizing mechanisms. 

Remembering the earlier argument which claimed that the 
spirit and skill dimensions of the professional role were based 
on internal and traditional elements of control, it is now possible 
to state two further hypotheses. First, there is a stronger cor- 
relation of personality factors with skills and spirit than with 
methods and image. Second, a reciprocal proposition would state 
that there is a stronger correlation of training factors with 
methods and image than with skills and spirit. These two hypoth- 
eses are not clearly based on the theoretical framework of Ryans 
and Flanders, though they are more clearly reflective of Cat tell* s 
work. While the interaction of situational factors with teacher 
characteristics is not clearly relevant for this study since too 
many of these factors occur subsequent to the student teaching 
experience, nevertheless, the importance of considering the 
influence of personality characteristics is clear. The particular 
claim being made here is that these characteristics operate selec- 
tively, as do the professionalizing influences of teacher education. 

Further questions are implied in these hypotheses. Of 
major importance is the variable of religion which may be seen 
as a critical factor in the personality makeup of the individual 
teacher, particularly as it has been the traditional basis for 
professional spirit. The theoretical basis for making such a 



claim is strong and, as has been suggested, there must be some 
solid ground for attempting to justify a hypothesis concerning 
teacher characteristics and their effects. 

It has been noted that some authorities claim that pro- 
fessionalism is more of an ideal created by a profession itself 
and is seldom accomplished in reality. The problem appears to 
be whether the profession exerts control over all aspects of the 
teacher's role or only those which are concerned with his effec- 
tive performance. While the argument which has been presented 
here would claim that the latter condition is more likely, the 
question remains moot at this point and open for further consider- 
ation at a later point. 



46Getzels and Jackson, op. cit ., p. 576. 
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III. DESCRIPTION OF METHOD AND SAMPLE 
A. Description of Design 

The preceding chapters have provided us with an under- 
standing of two fundamental patterns of change in education. 

These have become the theoretical points of reference for the 
initiation of this study. First, there is the loss of the orig- 
inal religious foundation of education and its increasing secu- 

V 

larization. Secondly, there is the shift in definition of the 
teacher's role as the basis for its control has been altered. 

The resulting ambiguity has produced a multitude of studies which 
have attempted to understand the components of "good teaching." 

Most of these have been unsatisfactory. The contention here has 
been that proper consideration has not been given to this histor- 
ical framework from which the present understanding of the 
teacher's role must be derived. Also, adequate attention has not 
been given to the study of student teaching as a means of re- 
gaining control of the definition of the teacher's role by the 
profession . 

The original purpose of this research, then, was to design 
a diagnostic study, which attempts "to discover causal or other 
relations between underlying factors and the surface ones."l The 
hypotheses were clearly established from the theoretical framework 

^Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook, Research 
Methods in Social Relations, Part I (New York: The Dryden Press, 

1951), pp. 53-54. 
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